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had to perform so long as she was in his hands was to
reclaim her errant soul.
There was that awkward matter of the bargain with
Bedford, however. In his eagerness to obtain custody
of Joan, Cauchon had accepted her with the understanding
that he would return her if his court failed to convict
her. Undoubtedly Bedford expected him to burn her,
and inwardly he no doubt hoped to do so eventually.
But if she submitted and did penance for whatever
sins were found upon her, the Church in the very
nature of things would undertake to defend her against
all other persons whatsoever who sought to harm
her. The English would not be very keen to surrender
permanently a prisoner who had cost ten thousand
pounds and might do untold harm if she ever got free
again. So Cauchon had not only to wrestle with the
Maid for her soul, but if he gained it, with his secular
employers for her body. The Law had brought her to
the pass she was in, yet only the Law could save her
life.
The Law was nearly spared the necessity. Since her
last appearance in court on March 3ist, the day before
Easter, Joan had been so gravely ill that it was feared
she would die. There was no specific malady: it was
simply that she was worn out mentally and physically.
Despite her brave assurance to her judges that God
would send her comfort no matter what they did to her,
she was miserably depressed by their refusal of the sacred
rites at a season when even the most perfunctory believers
are wont to renew their Communion; and she was the
most passionate of believers in the least perfunctory of
ages. When Cauchon and seven of his colleagues came
to administer their first exhortation in her cell on April
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